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A brief Account of the Exercises of my Childhood: 
left with my dear Daughter, Gulielma Maria 
Penn, by Mary PENINGTON. 


Mary Penington, the-authoress of the follow- 
ing narrative, was a daughter of Sir John Proude, 
a native of the county of Kent. He was an of- 
ficer in the service of the States of Holland, and 
was killed at the siege of Guilderland, in the 
year 1628. 

She was twice married. Her first husband } 
was Sir Williatn § Springett, a colonel in the army | 
of the Parliament, during the great civil war. 
By him she h - a daug “hte Tr, Gulielma Maria 
Springett, who became the wife of William Penn, 
and to whom this narrative was addressed. 





Her second husband was Isaac Penington, | from saying prayers in my bed. 


one of the early writers of the Society of Friends. 
By this marriage she had several children. Ed- 
ward Penington, the third son, imigrated to 
Pennsylvania, and was appointed Surgeon General | 
of the Provine e, which office he held in Phila- 
delphia, at the time of his death in the year 
1701. 


She died at Worminghurst in Sussex, the 18th | 
of Seventh month, 1682, and was interred at | 


Jordans, in Buckingham. 


The first Scripture that I remember I took no- 
tice of was this, “‘ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righte ‘ousness for they shall be | 
filled.” his I heard taken for a text: I was 
then about eight years of age, brought up ky 
those who were a kind of loose Protestants, that 
mind no religion, but go to their worship on 
first-days, which was to hear a canonical priest 
preach in the morning, and read common prayers 
in the afternoon, and “they used common prayers 
in the family, and observed superstitious cus- 
toms and times and days of feasting and fasting, 
as Christmas, (so called,) Good F riday, Lent, 
and such like. At that time, when I was afraid 
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in the night season of such things as would run 
in my mind, of spirits walking ‘and of thieves, 
L would always account prayer my help and 
succor, and so would often say, (as [ had been 
taught,) that which is called the Lord’s prayer, 
hoping by that to be delivered from the thing I 
feared. 

Afterwards, I went to live with some that 
seemed to be more religious, and would not admit 
of sport on the first day, calling it the Sabbath, 
and heard two sermons a day of a Priest that was 
not loose in his conversation, but he used a form 
of prayer before his sermon and read common 
prayer. At this time I was about ten or eleven 
| years of age, anda maid servant who took care of me 
|and the rest of the children was zealous in that 

way, and would read Smith’s and Preston’s ser- 
mons on first day between the sermon time. I 
diligently heard her read, and liked not to use 
the Lord’s prayer alone, but got a prayer book 
and read prayers mornings and. ‘nights, ac qgpding 
to the day and occasions, and left saying that 
prayer in my bed, morning and nights, (as I had 
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| been taught at the forementioned place.) ‘That 


Scripture, viz: of howling on their beds was 
mue +h on my mind, and by it I was checked 
About this 


-\time, my mind was scrious about religion, and 
lone day, after we came from the public place of 


worship, this aforesaid maid servant read one of 
Preston’s sermons, the text, pray continually; 
in which sermon much was spoken of prayer, 
and amongst other things, of the excellency of 
| prayer ; this was said of it, that it distinguished 
a saint from the world, for that in m: iny things 
the world and hyprocrites could imitate a saint, 
but in this they could not. This thing wrought 
much in my mind all the time she read it, and 
it was in me that I kuew not prayer; for what 
I used for prayer, any man might do, which was 
to read out of a book, and this could not be the 
prayer he meant, that distinguished a saint from 
a wicked one. My mind was deeply exercised 
in this, and as soon as she had done reading, 
and all were gone out of the chamber, I shut 
the door, and in great distress of mind, I flung 
myself on the bed, and oppressedly cried out 
aloud, Lord what is prayer? This wrought so 
in me, that at night when I used to read a 
prayer in a bock ina room by myself, I wept 
aud was in trouble about it. At this time I 
never heard any, or of any that prayed other- 
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wise than by composing a prayer, which is call- 
ed a form of prayer; the thing so wrought, that 
as I remember, the next morning, or very soon 
after, it came into my mind to write a prayer of 
my Own composing, to use in the morning ; 80, 
as soon as | was out of bed, I wrote a prayer, and 
then could scarce join my letters, | had learnt 
so little a time to write. I writ something of 
this nature. That as the Lord commanded the 
[sraclites to offer up a morning sacrifice, so I of- 
fered up the sacrifice of prayer, and desired to be 
preserved that day and to that purpose. The 
use of that for some little time gave me ease, and 
| left my books soon ; and it occurred to me to 
write prayers according to my several occasions. 
The next prayer I wrote was for the assurance 
of pardon for my sins. I heard one preach reves 
God pardoned David and his sins, of his free 
grace, and I was much affected by it. 

As I came from the place of worship, it was 
shown me that it was a desirable thing to be as- 
sured of the pardon of one’s sins: so [ wrote a| 
pretty large prayer concerning it, and felt that | 
it, coming of grace (though I was unworthy,) | 
yet I might receive pardon, and so used earnest | 
expression about it. A little time after, I re- 
ceived some acknowledgments from several per- 
sons of the greatness of my memory and praise for 
it: L felt a fear of being puffed up by it, and 
wrote a prayer of thanks for that gift,and desires 
to use it to the Lord, and that it might be sanc- 
tified gp me, and [ not puffed up with it. These 


three prayers [ used with some ease of mind, but or stand up to join with the priest in his prayers 


not long; for then I began again to question 
whether I prayed aright or not, and much trouble 
was in my mind about it, and I knew not that 


any did pray extempore; but it sprang up in| 


my mind, to use words according to the seuse I 
was in, was prayer; which I attempted to do, but 
could not—sometimes kneeling down a long 
time, and had not a word to say, which wroaght 
great trouble in me, and I had none to reveal 
myself to or advise with, but bore a great bur- 
then on my mind a pretty time, till one day, as 


gentleman, that was against the superstitions of 
the times, came in, and looking sadly, said ‘it 


me lest I should be frightened going alone. 
I was sitting at work in a parlor, one called a' 


} 
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neigboring minister, who had been suspended by 
the Bishops for not being subject to their canons, 
was returned to his people again, and that he 
was to preach at the place where he did three 
years ago, (being suspended so long.) I hearing 
of it desired to go, but was reproved by those 
who had the education of me, as being not fit to 
leave my parish church, but I could not comply 
with their minds in it, but I must go, and when 
I came I found the minister was one called a 
Puritan, and he prayed fervently and in much 
sense ; and then I felt this is that prayer which 
my mind pressed after but could not come at it 
in my own will, but only had tasted of it that 
time I mentioned before. Now I knew this 
was prayer, but I mourned sorely for that I 
kneeled down morning after morning, and night 
after night, and had not a word to say, and the 
trouble of this was so great, that it appeared to 
me just that [ should perish in the night because 
I had not prayed, and in the day that my food 
might not prosper with me, because I could not 
pray. I was exercised with this a great time. 
Then I could not come to the common prayer 
that was read at the family at nights, nor could 


kneel down, when I came to the worship house 


(as was the custom and I had been taught) but 
this scripture was in my mind, * Be more 


‘ready to hear than offer a sacrifice of fools,” and 


I could but read the Bible or some other book, 
whilst the paiest read common prayer at their 
worship house ; and at last I could neither kneel 


before the sermons, neither did I care to hear him 
preach, but my mind ran after hearing the non- 
conformist, called a Puritan, before mentioned ; 
but I by constraint went in the morning with 
those of the family where | was, but could not 
be kept from the Puritan preacher in the after- 
neon. I went through much suffering for this, 
being forced to go on foot two or three miles, 
and nove permitted to go with me, but a ser- 
vant in compassion would sometimes run after 
I 
was very ;oung, but so zealous in this, that all 
their reasoning and threatenings could not keep 
me back, and in a short time 1 would not hear 


was a sad day ;”’ this was soon after Prim, Bast- | the priest where we dwelt, at all, but went, wet or 


wick and Burton were sentenced to have their | dry, to the other place. 


ears cut and to be banished. 


I would go in with the 


This thing suuk | family to hear scripture read; but if I did hap- 








(leep into me, and strong cries were in me, for | pen to go in before they had done their prayers, 
them and for the innocent people in the nation ; | I would sit when they kneeled. These things 
and it wrought so strong in me, that I could not | wrought much trouble in the family, and there 
sit at my work, but went into a private room, | was none to take my part but two of the maid- 
and shutting the door, kneeled down and poured | servants, who were inclined to mind what I said 
out my soul to the Lord, in a very vehement | against their prayers, and so refused to join with 
manner, for a pretty time, and was wonderfully | them, which the governors of the family were 
melted and eased. I felt peace in the thing, ac- | much disturbed at, and made me the subject of 
ceptance with the Lord, and that this was prayer, ' their discourse in’ company ; as that I would pray 
which I never was acquainted with before, either | with the spirit, and rejected godly men’s prayers, 
with myself or from any one. Not long after | and I was proud, and a schismatic, that I went to 
this, word was brought to the house, that a| those places to mect young men,and such like. 
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In this time I suffered, not only from these |that I could not comply with that thing to be 
persons to whom [ was by my parents commit-|done to my child, which I saw no fruit of, but a 
ted, (who both died when I was not above three | custom which men were engaged in by tradition, 
years of age,) but also much from my com- | having not the true knowledge : that scripture in 
panions and kindred; notwithstanding which, in | the last of the Galatians, of circumcision or un- 
this zeal I grew much and was sequestered from | circumcision availing nothing, but a new crea- 
vain company, refusing carding and such like |ture, was often in my mind, and I could not 
things, and was a zealous keeper of the Sabbath, | but resolve that it should not be done to it; and 
not daring to eat such things as occasioned |I refused to have her sprinkled, which brought 
trouble, or spend time on that day which is ap- | ereat reproach on me, and I was a by-word and 
pointed for hearing and praying. a hissing amongst the people of my own rank in 

I minded not those marriages that were pro- | the world, and a strange thing it was thought to 
pounded to me by vain persons, but having de- ibe by my relations and acquaintance. ‘Those 
sired of the Lord that I might have one that | who were accounted able ministers, and such as 
feared Him, I had a belief that though then|I formerly delighted to hear were sent to per- 
I knew noue of my outward rank that was such |suade me, but I could not do it, and be clear. 
a one, yet that the Lord would provide one for | He that doubts is damned if he eat, was my 
me; and in this belief l continued, not regard- | answer. 
ing their reproaches that would say to me, “that 
no gentleman, none but mean persons were of 
this way, and that I would have some mean one 
or other,” but they were disappointed, for the| George Chalkley, son of Thomas Chalkley, ot 
Lord touched the heart of him that was after-| Frankford, in Pennsylvania, was a Jad much in- 
wards my husband, and my heart cleaved to him | clined to read the Holy Scriptures, and other 
for the Lord’s sake. He was a man of good un-| good books ; and was obliging and dutiful to his 
derstanding, and had cast off those dead super-| parents, and ready and willing to do any service 
stitions that were manifest to him in that day | he could for his friends; diligent in going to re- 
beyond any [ then knew of his rank and years, | ligious meetings, and a lover of religious people. 
which were small for that stature he was of in| He was, in an uncommon degree, affectionately 
the things of God; being but of about twenty }concerned for his mother, doing whatever he 
years of age. We pressed much after the know- | could, freely and cheerfully, to serve her; and 
ledge of the Lord and walked in his fear: both | told her not to do divers things which hethought 
being very young, were joined together in the|too much for her; saying, ‘Mother, let me do 
Lor’, and refused the ring and such like things | it, for, if I was a man, thou shouldst not do any 
then used, and not denied by any we knew of. | thing at all,’ meaning as to labor. And she af- 
We lived together about two years and a month; | fected with his filial Jove and care for, and 
we were zealously affected, daily exercised ir | towards her, in her hushand’s absence, would 
that we judged to be the service and worship of | sometimes turn about and weep. 

God. We scrupled many things then in use| If this dear and tender youth, when reading, 
amongst those that were counted honest people; | met with any thing which affected him, either 
as, for instance, singing David’s Psalms in metre, |in the Scriptures or other good writings, he 
and when we tore out of our Bibles the common | would write it down, and get it by heart. One 
prayer and form of prayers at the end of the! passage, which he had written down, and got by 
book, we also tore out the singing psalms, as! heart, much affected his father. It was the 15th 
being the invention of vain poets as in metre, | verse of the 57th chap. of Isaiah : ‘For thus saith 
not being written for that use; and we found |the High and Lofty One, that inhabiteth eter- 
that songs of praise must spring from the same | nity, whose name is Holy, I dwell in the high and 
source as prayer did; and so could not in that | holy place, with him also who is of a contrite and 
day use any one’s song nomore than their prayer. | humble spirit: to revive the spirit of the humble, 
We were also brought off from bread and wine |and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.’ 

and baptism with water, we having looked into| It was usual for his father to advise his moth- 
the Independent way, saw death there, and it, er not to set her affections too much upon him, 
was not what our souls sought; and looking| thinking he was too ripe for heaven to stay long 
into the baptism with water, found it not to an- | on earth. He was taken sick the 5th of the 8th 
swer the cry of our hearts. In: this state my/mo., 1733; and in his sickness behaved himself 
husband died, hoping in the promises afar off, | more like a wise man than a child 10 years of 
but not seeing or knowing Him that is invisible |age. lis father was in another part of the 
to be so near him, and thatit was he that showed | world, and he would gladly have seen him ; but 
him his thoughts, and made manifest the good | he said that he should never sce him more, and 
and the evil. After the birth of my dear daugh-' desired his mother to give his dear love to him, 
ter Guliclma Maria Springett, (which was after and tell him that he was gone to his Heavenly 
the death of her father,) it was often with me Father He was very fervent in prayer in the 
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time of his sickness, and entreated that God 
would preserve his people all the world over. 

One time when in great pain, he prayed thus: 
‘Sweet Jesus, blessed Jesus, give me patience 
to bear my misery and pain, for my misery is 
greater than I can well bear. O come, sweet 
Jesus, why art thou so long in coming? I had 
rather be with thee than in the finest places in 
the world.’ One day he said, ‘My misery 
and pain are very great ; but what would it be 
if the wrath of God were in my soul.’ 

His heart was full of love to his relations, ac- 
quaintances, and friends, who came to sce him in 
his illness; and he took his last leave with a ten- 
derness and sweetness which greatly affected 
many. 

He departed this life the 13th of the 8th mo. 
1733, and his remains were carried to the Bank 
Meeting house in Philadelphia, and buried from 
thence the First day following, being accom- 
panied by many Friends and others. He was 10 
years of age; and as he was greatly beloved for 


His father returning home and meeting with 
this trial said, ‘although it was a great and sore 


exercise and deep affliction to me to lose the | 


promising youth, my only son, yet it was made 
tolerably easy to me, for he departed this life in 
much brightness and swectness, more likean old 
Christian, than a youth of 10 years of age.’ 





MINISTERIAL HONESTY. 


T. Scattergood says: I felt much at liberty in | 
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| light which 


“pee | cernible iu his very countenance. 
the sweetness of his disposition, he was greatly |). 4 y 


lamented by many who were acquainted with him. nes 





JOHN JANEWAY. 


John Janeway was born in Herfordshire, in 
the year 1633. He was remarkable for his piety 
and love of mankind, for an exemplary conduct 
through life, anda happy, triumphant death. 

Before he was thirteen years of age, he had 
made a considerable proficiency in the mathe- 
matics, in the science of astronomy, and other 
branches of useful literature. At the age of 
seventeev, he was chosen to King’s College in 
Cambridge ; and when he was about eighteen, it 
pleased Divine Goodness to open his understand- 
ing, and to discover to him that the knowledge 
of his Creator, and a consciousness of an interest 
in his love, through Jesus Christ, was infinitely 
superior to every entertainment and possession 


jof this world. At this time he became sensible 


that astronomy surveys but a mole hill, in com- 
parison of the great objects which the religion of 
Jesus contemplates. The complacency and de- 
he found in a religious life, were dis- 
Though he 
a just sense of the value of learning and 
ledge, yet he now “ counted every thing as 


| dross, in comparison of the knowledge of Christ 


and him crucified.” From this period of his life 
to the conclusion of it, he continued to rise above 
the world and to labor for purity of heart and ac- 
ceptance in the Divine sight. 

As his own comforts came from the source of 
all consolation, so he was desirous of leading 
others to partake of that fountain and to depend 
upon it for support: ‘ We poor, foolish crea- 
tures,”’ said he on a particular occasion,“ scarcely 


my mind this morning, which continued on the | know what is good for ourselves; but it is no 
way to meeting, and | thought it was likely I! small encouragement to the people of God, that 
should be favored with an open relieving season ; | wisdom itself is their guard; and that one who 
but, on the contrary, I sat the mecting through | loves them better than they love themselves, 


in silence, and at the close told the people who 
were not of our Society that I felt much love 
toward them, but had not so learned Christ as to 


tell the people, like some, to come together, that | 


cares for them.” 


When he fell into a decline, and had but little 
prospect of life, he was far from being alarmed 
with the view of his dissolution. “I am 


there would be preaching on such a day; and | ashamed,” he said “to desire or pray for life.” 


that in a time of spiritual poverty, I dare not put 
forth my hand to steal. I then requested, that 
they would leave me with Friends, for I wanted 
to see them together ; which after a time was 
mostly complied with, and I had a close search- 
ing time with the members of our Society; a 
number of whom gathered about us after the 
meeting broke up, and were loving and kind. 
Scattergood’s Memoirs. 





ANECDOTE OF GEORGE FOX. 


Soon after he was released from his imprison- 
ment in Carlisle dungeon, George Fox was at the 
house of Thomas Bewley, of Coldbeck, in Cum- 
berland, where a Baptist teacher came to oppose 
him. But finding what G. Fox spoke to be effi- 
cacious, he was convinced of the Truth.—- Sewell’s 
History. 


Is there any thing here more desirable than the 
enjoyment of Jesus Christ? Can I desire any 
thing below comparable to that blessed vision ? 
O that crown! that rest that remains for the 
people of God! and, blessed be God, I can say, 
I know it is mine.” 

It was his custom to set apart an hour every 
day, for secret retirement and solenin meditation. 
On one of these occasions, a friend of his, un- 
known to him, happened to be in a situation, 
where he observed all that passed; and his re- 
marks on the scene before him are worthy cf 
insertion. ‘What a spectacle did I behold! 
surely a man walking with God, conversing im- 
mediately with him, and maintaining a holy free- 
dom with the great Jehovah. Me thoughtI saw 
a spiritual merchant in a heavenly exchange, 
pursuing arich trade for the treasures of the 
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other world. O what an apimating sight it was! 
me thinks I see him still. How lovely was his 
countenance! His looks, and smiles, and every 
motion spoke him to be on the confines of glory.”’ 

He was full of love and compassion to the souls 
of men ; and often greatly lamented the barren- 
ness of Christians, in their converse with each 
other. ‘O,’ said he ‘“ what indifference, to 
spend an hour or two together, and to hear 
scarcely a word that speaks people’s hearts in love 
with holiness! Where is our love to God, and our 
fellow-ereatures, all this while? Where is our 
sense of the preciousness of time? of the great- 
ness of our account? Should we talk thus, if 
we believed we should hear of it again at the 
day of judgment? Does not this speak aloud 
that our hearts are devoid of grace ; and that we 
have little sense of spiritual and eternal con- 
cerns ?”” 

To a friend who visited him, and who spoke 
of the excellency of Christ, and of the glory of 
the invisible world, he replied: “‘ Ah! I feel some- 
thing of it. My heart is as full as it can hold in 
this lower state.” 

Though he was generally as he approached his 
end, in a triumphant frame of spirit, yet he ex- 
perienced, at times, some variation ; and in these 
seasons, he used te say, * Hold out, faith and 
patience, yet « little while, and your trial will be 
over.” 

Near the close of life, most of his work was 
praise. Admiring the boundless love of God to 
him, he said, “‘ O why these favors to me, Lord ? 
Why to me? Praise is now my work, and | 
shall be engaged in that sweet employment for- 
ever. Q, help me to praise him. I have nothing 
else todo. I have done with prayer; I have 
almost done with conversing with mortals. I 
shall soon behold Christ himself, who died for me, 
and loved me, and washed me with his blood. 








The subjoined letter, giving particulars of the 
dear Friend, whose removal from works to re- 
wards is announced in this number, we believe 
will interest our readers. 


Moorestown, Ist mo. 9th, 1855. 

My dear H.—Thou hast probably ere this re- 
cecived information of the removal of our beloved 
Mary Jessup. During the summer and autumn 
she had suffered much with a cancer upon the 
breast, which rapidly increased in the few last 
weeks of her life, prostrating her emaciated frame, 
and warning her family that dissolution would 
soon be inevitable. I could say much of her 
useful and consistent exemplary life, and her de- 
votedaess to the cause of truth; but I withhold 
this, as my object in writing now is to give a 
little sketch of her death bed exercises and peace- 
ful, happy close. 

On Fifth day evening, three days before her 
death, I went to pass the night with her. Soon 
after the family left the room, she told me 
she could not continue much longer, and then 
expressed the burthen and exercise of her mind 
nearly in the following language: “Though my 
family tics are strong, I am willing to go at any 
time it shall please my Heavenly Father to cut 
short in righteousness my sufferings. I cannot 
recover. I know my dear husband and children 
will miss me very much, but I lost my dear 
mother when very young, and I have always 
been cared for; her dying counsel has fullowed 
me through life. I feel that L have endeavored 
to fulfil my duty to my family and friends, and 
in looking back, feel sweet peace and happiness. 
I am happy—very happy—she often repeated. 1 
have felt deeply interested for Society, and con- 
cerned that all called by the name of Friends 
should gather to the foundation principle—the 
inward witness—for the power is the same now, 


I shall shortly be in eternity, singing the song | as it was in George Fox’s day, to preserve in 


of Moses, and the song of the Lamb. I shall 
presently stand upon mount Zion, with an in- 
numerable company of angels, and the spirits of 
the just made perfect. I shall hear the voice of 
multitudes, and be one among them who say: 
€ Hallelujah ! glory, and honor, and power, unto 
the Lord our God.’” 

Thus did this favored and happy spirit take his 
leave of the world, and rise triumphant to the 
regions of bliss andimmortality. He died in the 
25th year of his age.—Lindley Murray’s collec- 
" tton. 





A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


One of the persecuted reformers had these | 
words for his motto: ‘A good conscience is 2 | 
He who has this paradise should both | 


paraslise.’ 
highly value and diligently kecp it. Sin once ad- 
mitted and indulged, will soon blast its bloom, 
fill it with briars and thorns, and make it a howl- 
ing wilderness. 





plainness and simplicity, moderation and temper- 
ance, and to keep out of all temptation. Oh! my 
concern for the young people, that they may be 
plain, and respect our testimonies in dress and 
address. 1 have beenexercised for them; I have 
prayed for them; I have tried to bear up the 
hands of Gospel ministers, and have travailed in 
unity with some of these. Oh! how fervent has 
been my desire that some among the youth 
might be raised up to take my place when [ am 
gone, to bear up those when they are old. I 
think it is more encouraging to have the aid of 
the young than those who are older. I feel frail, 
but I have done what I could. I have been 
deeply exercised in our little meeting at West- 
ficld. Oh! my interest in it, my concern for 
it. Friends, not only there, but elsewhere, have 
gone, sume into polities, some into the earth and 
some into moral reform—but these things will not 
do! They will not do! Nothing but obedience to 
the inward witness will prepare for such a time 
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as this. Dear felt the state of our meeting | occasions she had often been much tried to see 
when last here ; she rose with the words, ‘On| the men out of doors exposed to the weather, or 
earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord!’ She] engaged in conversation. 
felt with me, to my greatconsolation. If Friends} In the evening, before I left her, she said her 
do not come home to the witness, they must} mind was much relieved, and thought she would 
dwindle. not have much more to say, but she might con- 
The dear Orthodox Friends. Oh my concern | tinue a day or two, without being able to com. 
for them. I told dear that the wall of| municate. 
prejudice must be broken down; there is no} Although her sufferings were extreme, she re- 
difference between many in their meeting and | tained her Christian fortitude and patience, and 
ours, and we should be together; the power is| fearing her mind might be clouded, she refused 
the same as in the days of our forefathers, and | all opiates until First d: ay morning, when she 
- as able to gather us and make us one, as it was | consented to take some in ease they thought it 
to gather them to be a united people. I have! would not prolong her stay. She soon fell 
felt sometimes when in meeting that I must | a-leep, and continued mostly ‘calmly quiet, until 
leave my own and go to their mecting at W.and | her purified spirit passed from its el: ty tenement 
express my exercise, but 1 knew there were some | into that blessed state which she clearly saw 
who would not receive it—but my dying conecrn aes she said, ‘I can say with the Apostle, we 
ought to be regarded. Ihave rejoiced in hearing | know that if this our earthly tabernacle is dis- 
thee hold up this view, and I believe the divided | solved, we have a building of God, a house not 
bands should be gathered. The religion I own | made with hands, ete rual in the Heavens.” 
and trust in will do to live by and die “by. Itis} Ah! dear H., it is an encouragement to us 
no uncertainty! It isa reality ! “She said much | poor pilgrims to hold on our way, though feeble 
more in an apparently short time and while ou efforts, that we may run our race with joy, 


suffering great pain; she was not willing to lose | and in the end receive the crown immortal. I 


a moment in sleep, as shesaid, “I have wanted to | have witnessed many happy deathbeds, but never 
see thee to talk with thee.” A. little before | one in which the glory of the divine presence so 
midnight her husband and cousin were called, on | abounded. He made her face to shine, as she 
account of the profuse bleeding of the sore, and | seemed to descend from the mount to tell of his 


soon after they entered the room she fervently | goodness and mercy, and of the fulness of his 
supplicated that her merciful Father would take | love. It was a memorable season, and may it 
her to himself if consistent with his will, and | be blessed to those who were present to hear her 
grant her an easy passage ; that he would pro- | parting counsel, and to the absent, whom she re- 
tect her dear husband and children, and her kind | membered in prayer for their preservation. If 
attendants, and bless all, ending with the | our dear young women knew the concern of a 
hallowed words, not my will but thine be done! | deeply suffering sister for them, that they might 
Soon after this, sinking spells followed one} not be ashamed of the cross, I think they could 
another in qnick succession, when she apprebended | hardly turn wholly away from it. If some of 
her dissolution was very near. With placid se-| these would go into the stripping room, others 
renity she desired her dear husband to be re-| would follow. 

signed to part with her—told him they had gone I am thy sincere friend, M.S. IL. 
hand in hand in training their children, that me 
was rightly concerned for them, and she eiahed | 
him to be encouraged to take them steadily te 


| EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM J. J. G. TO 


mecting, and counsel them to keep out of unpro- vied 


fitable company and foolish fashions. She de- 
sired her children severally to be dutiful to their 
father, and freely make him a confidant, go to him 
with their little trials, or when they were ata loss 
to decide. She desired her daughter FE. to dis- 
charge the duties of mother and sister to little S., 
and “‘ bring her up plainly, in every sense of the 
word.” She hoped they wouldall be conscien- 
tious, thatthey might keepinnocentand be happy. 
Through the day she continued to express her 
concerns to many relatives and friends who 
visited her ; gave directions respecting her burial, 


Notwithstanding all my weaknesses, I have 
frequently felt the privilege of being united in 
the bonds of love with many righteous servants 5 
and more especially have I prized my connexion 
with our own Society ; which though it may be 
in a very low state, certainly contains much sub- 
stantial worth, and does not yet fail in supplying 
our minds with a home, in which we are often 
permitted to experience true rest. Whether it 
be declining or not, I know not—T hope the con- 
trary—in most parts of the kingdom. With us 
certainly, there does not at pres ‘nt appear a very 
desiring that all should be plain, and that no| bright prospect; our younger people are so es- 
unnecessary cost or labor should be expended tranged from the simplicity which ought to — 
upon any thing; and wished, if all were willing, | tinguish them, and scem to have so little of 
that the funeral should gather at the meeting | ear open, that one hardly sces what is to beeome 
house, and sit in solemn ‘stillness ; ; for on such | of us, when the support of our church will come 
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to depend externally upon this rising generation. 
But let us not encourage a shortness of faith. 
“The husbandman waiteth for the precious fruits 
of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until 
he receive the early and the latter rain.” ‘This 
is a good example for Christian ministers, who 


are sometimes led to suppose, by external appear- 
is notling availing. 


ance, that their labor of love 


REMARKS ON THE DISCIPLINE. 
(Continued from page 694.) 

“6th Query. Do you maintain a faithful 
testimony against oaths; an hireling ministry ; 
bearing arms, training, and other military ser- 
vices; being concerned in any fraudulent or 
clandestine ‘trade ; ; buying or vending goods so 
imported, or prize goods ; “and against cucourag- 
ing lotteries of any kind?” 

At this day, when the affirmation may be re- 
ceived instead of the oath, we cannot realize the 
effort it cost our Fathers to maintain their testi- 
mony. Persecuted, imprisoned, derided and 
condemaed by the mass of their fellow men, they 
stood isolated and alone, 
the meanest of mankind.’ In the time of the 
early Friends, oaths of allegiance and oaths in 
evidence were required of all, and in the distrac- 


tions of political life, where the strongest oath | 


was set aside, or snapped asunder, as having no 
power to bind, no man’s simple affirmation was 
held to be worth any thing. Of course, Friends 
were not exempt from the general suspicion, and 
their refusal to swear, gave great offence, though 
they were otherwise careful to give no cause to 
the government for its proce edings against them; 

they endeavored to live soberly, ‘Tighteously and 
piously ; but they remembered ‘who it was that 
had said Iet your ‘yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay, for whatsoever is more than this cometh 
of evil,’ a lesson that-we perhaps do not sufli- 
ciently remember, for many forcible arguments 
against oaths will apply equally to affirmations. 
Why need | declare that I will speak the truth? 
If I speak falsely, L will not hesitate to declare 
falsely that I will speak the truth. Had we, 
the children, lived as our Father’s taught, our 
word would now pass unquestioned. Since their 
time, other religious persuasions have joined 
their testimonies with ours, against oaths, and 
their ministers claim to be exempted fror them, 

upon the same ground the poor despised Quaker 

took. W ould that they could join us in many 
other views ! 

In what docs our testimony against a hircling 
ministry ? Tf it is merely against paying 
tithes, we may, [ think, consider ourselves clear, 
as few of us do pay any money for our chure th 
going: but I apprehe nd that this query was in- 
tended to strike at the root of that great bane of 
gospel ministry, earthly wages. All ministers are 
not hired with moncy ; some preach for fame, for 
applause, some forthe Ligh seatsin the synagogue, 


cousist 


‘bearing the scorn of 


lof God to this service.”’ 


| more 
' 
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and whatever tempts a man to preach any thing 
but the pure word as he receives it, hires him. 
Can we say that one of our Society stands abuve 
temptation? Is not his nature as fallen and 
corrupt ? How can we expect to hear the living 
gospel fromhim whoiscalled by men? Christ's 
command to those whom he sent out, was on this 
wise, ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give,’ and 
that ‘light which cometh down from above, no 
man can buy, no mancan sell. If, like Paul, we 
have the gospel, we are like him constrained to 
preach it. Our own lives, our own actions, pro- 
claim the glad tidings, though we are never seen 
or heard in public. 

But how is it possible for the paid minister of 
a particular sect to preach freely? He cannot 
say as Paul did, “‘ Yea, ye yourselves know, that 
these hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. I have showed 
you all things, that so laboring you ought to sup- 
port the weak; and to remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed 
to give, than to receive.” The hired minister 
dare not do this. D. pe ‘ndent upon his scet for the 
means of living, € njoying his salary at the option 
of his congregation, is he not bound to please 
those whoemploy him? And our young friends 
go, evening after evening, and listen to most elo- 
quent and touc hing discourses from men, who do 
receive both silver and gold for these touching 
and eloquent appeals 5 fiom men who sell the 
words from their lips; who, if they are in earnest, 
sell the feclings of their hearts; from men who 
lift up their hands in the midst of the people, 
who say, “ let us pray,’”? and who will perform the 
very same acts and utter the very same appeals 
to another set of people, all for asalary. We 
condemn not all. There are devotcd Christians 
among all sects, men who believe they ‘are called 
But Ol! could these 
tien only see that the God who called them to 


| this service is abundantly able to reward them, 


and that he will do so, that they must receive 
the waves of Him whe th they serve, how much 
good they might be the means of. Shall 
J ook the young friends who fr quent the 
churches, Do you think of these things? Do 
you go to perform acceptable worship, or do you 
go to listen to i nce and musie which capti- 
vate the feelings, but do not purify the heart. 
Remember how c hrist and his apostles taught. 
In place of a splendid builuing, adorned with 
the highest trophies of art, Jesus, ‘seeing the 
multitudes, went up into a mountain ; and when 
he was set, his disciples came unto him; and he 
opened his mouth and taught them.”’ Where then 
was the “mellow thunder” of the organ, where 
the “rich chaunt of varicolored tones?” If 
musie was there, it was but the song of the bird, 
the gurgling of the brook, or breeze sighing 
among the green leaves. Was there ever a ser- 
mon preached like that sermon? the inculeation 
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of all moral and spiritual life ? 











but deliver us from evil.” 




















interest at stuke, 


























entirely from the trading community. 
is the dune of all trade, and the base of much. 
Avarice introduces fraud; one fraud 
another, until the whoic may become vitiated. 
Each individual must fecl for himself, how far he 
is warranted in remembering that he 
should take no adyant: ige that he would not be 
willing the world should know; remembering that 
he will be called to an account for the deeds done 
in the body, at a bar where silver and gold avail 
not. To such an one let me say, lock into thine 
own bosom, and all that seems to thee to be 
doubtful pass by, glad to escape. There will be 
a better way provided for thee, than thou canst 
provide by any fraudulent or clandestine trans- 
action; nay I have faith to believe, that where 
conscience shuts one door, He who bids con- 
science 
better way. 









































going, 
















































































all religious societies, and only tolerated by the 
government, because of the revenue they pro- 
duce, are sad temptations to the inexperienced 
No man is safe who has once commenced the 
course of buying lottery tickets. 
little, and may produce so much, at little cost; 
so reasons the young heart, as imagination paints 
the delights and pleasures that money will buy. 
Poor youth, couldst thou only see the other side 
of the picture, thou wouldst recoil with horror 
and dismay. Thy first dollar thou wouldst hardly 
miss, but there are those who stripped themselves 
of every thing, home, friends, character, and 
money all gone, little by little, ‘dollar by dollar ; 
if thou shouldst gain a prize, it is from euch 
persons thou gainest it. Thou strippest the 













































































morsel from the starving orphan that would have 
preserved his life ; thou ‘robbest a man of his re- 
putation, and all for the sake of gold. It is 
terrible that our government does not put down 
with the strong hand those gambling saloons, 
which entice the young and unwary, but which 
their victims, those who know them, call by the 
name of the place of torment. It is a vortex that 
draws into it all who venture within its verge. 
Let thy prayer be, Lead me not into temptation. 
SyBILLA H. 


















































The benevolence of an humble mind may be 
compared toa rivulet ina meadow, which, though 
it glides along quietly and unseen, refreshes and 
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It is there that 
we find the words, “ Lead us not into temptation, 


invites 


do its work, will epen another and a} j 


Lotteries, though under the condemnation of ! 


One costs but | 








a 


fertilizes the soil ; leaving it to display the benefit 


received, by its increased verdure and fruitful- 
ness.— Miscellanies. 


In looking at the affairs of men with the cool 
dispassionate eye of one who has no immediate 
the management of business, 
as at present conducted, appears to me, to be of 
very questionable morality, and I am almost 
ready to conclude with John Woolman, that the 
only way to keep clear is to disconnect one’s self 
Avarice 
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We would respectfully remind our subscribers 
that the terms of our paper are payment in ad- 
vance. Many either do not know this, or from 
neglect, have suffered the present volume to con- 
tinue till near its close without having attended 


to this, to us Remittances 


, Very important item. 
in paper, as near par in Philadelphia as can be 
obtained, would greatly oblige us. 


We have received from a friend and corres- 
| poncent, who is spending the winter in one of the 
southern States, his impressions on the subject 
of slavery, which will probably be followed by 
We freely publish 


his communication, becanse we believe that an 


essays of the same character. 
{ 
‘ 


intelligent observer, whose feelings and sympa- 
| thies have been a‘resh awakened, by a temporary 
_ residence in a slave State, cannot fail to furnish 
| some views worthy of serious consideration. 
Whoever has refiected upon this great national 
evil, must have come to the conclusion that the 
emancipation of two and a half millions of human 
beings, held as they are by the authority of con- 
| stitutional law, must be surrounded with very 
| serious embarrassments, which human wisdom and 
foresight alone, are incapable of grasping. Not- 
withstanding all the efforts which have been 
made by the wise and good in this and pre- 
| ceding generations, to enlighten the public mind 
upon this momentous subject, there is but little 
(apparent evidence of advancement in the right 





wretched wife of her rags ; thou snatchest the | 9: ection. 


The government of the United States, a large 
portion of the so called Christian church, the in- 
fluence of many able journalists and professed 
ministers of religion, are all being exerted in sus- 
taining the system of slavery, and what are 
called the compromises of the constitution. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
the extension of slavery over Kansas and Ne- 
braska, causes the heart of the Christian patriot 
to sink within him, and at times almost to de- 
spair of his country. 

Dark and gloomy as this view appears, we 


would not discourage any right effort in this 
cause of humanity. 

The religious mind, which is often‘deeply ex- 
ercised on account of “the wrong and outrage 
with which earth is filled,” will often experience 
a renewal of strength, by seeking a qualification 
for usefulness in the field which continues to be 
ripe unto the harvest. 

The benign spirit of the gospel which in- 
fluenced Benezet, Woolman and many others in 
our own Society, and which enabled them to pro- 
claim the truth and arouse the conscience of their 
fellow members, is still able to perform the same 
work, and to raise a living testimony in every 
section of our widely and extended country. 

The course pursued by the Society of Friends 
in ridding themselves of this evil, is regarded 
with interest by many who are still engaged in 
the practice of slaveholding, and we believe that 
a faithful and consistent maintenance of this 
testimony in the spirit of the gospel, will con- 
tinue to exercise a salutary influence. 

“ Negroes,” says John Woolman, “ are our 
fellow creatures, and their present condition 
amongst us, requires our serious consideration. 
We know not the time, when those scales in 
The 


Parent of mankind is gracious ; his care is over 


which mountains are weighed, may turn. 


his smallest creatures; and a multitude of men 
escape not his notice ; and though many of them 
are trodden down, and despised, yet he remem- 
bers them. Ie secth their affliction and looketh 
upon the spreading, inereasing exaltation of the 
oppressor. He turns the channels of power, hum- 
bles the most haughty people, and gives deliver- 
ance to the oppressed, at such periods as are con- 
sistent with infinite justice and goodness.” 


Drep,—On the 3lst of Twelfth month, 1854, at 
her residence near Westfield, Burlington Co., 
N. J., Mary Jessup, wife of Charles Jessup, aged 
44 years, an esteemed elder of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. 

, On Second day the 25th of Twelfth month, 
1854, Hannan WuppirieLp, in the 86th year of 
her age. y 

—, On the IIth inst., after a brief but severe 
illness, Francis Wittiam Moore, infant son of 
Thomas and Phebe Jane Moore, aged 10 months 
and 27 days. 

——, On the morning of the 17th ins.t, Saran, 
wife of Ezra Comly, of Byberry, in the 69th year 
of her ave. 

——, On the Sih of First month, 1855, ErtzaBetu 
P. Ferris, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting held on Cherry St., in the 
her age. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE SUFFERING POOR. 

The following Abstract of the Proceedings of 
the above Association during /as¢ winter is again 
unofficially furnished, in the belief that it will 
interest Friends generally, and that it is due to 
contributors to its funds, to be informed how 
they have been expended. 

As near as can be ascertained there appears 
to have been distributed during the season on 
400 orders, 37? cords of wood and 70 tors of 


| coal, as follows : 
Orders. C. Wood. T. Coal 

the North Western Districton 34 24 62 
“South Western “« 190 15 3823 
Central 50 6 84 
South Eastern 93 113 153 

Also, that of the whole number relieved, 112 
were married women, 19 were sinyle women, 
and 23 


| In 


“ “ 


“ “cc 


: 


239 widowed. 

Sickness or infirmity is recorded as existing 
in 123 families, and 78 individuals appear to 
have been between the ages of 60 and 95 years, 
| while 14 of the whole number were over 80 
| years, and one was recorded as over 90 years of 
age. In the class designated as “age not re- 
vorded”’ a number are noted as “ very aged.” 


41 
105 
87 
48 
42 
22 
13 
1 
41 
Total 400 

Seven hundred and thirty children were re- 
corded as belonging to the families relieved, 
though this statement, it is again believed, falls 
! far short of the true number, from visitors occa- 
| sionally omitting to record this item. 

Of the total number of 400 eases, 91 are re- 
ported as colored persons; while of said total 
number 131 were recorded as Americans, 218 
from Ircland, 16 from other foreign countries, 
and 35 birth place not recorded. 

Twenty-nine individuals had fuel twice during 
| the past season—making the entire number of 
| heads of families relieved (including the number 
|of married persons) 483—which, if added to 
| the number of children reported, will increase 

the number of /nown recipients of the bounty 

of this Association to twelve hundred and 
| thirteen ; but even this, doubtless, is considerably 

less than the real number, from omissions before 
| alluded to, and from no record being kept of aged 
| parents and other inmates of many of the fami- 
| lies relieved. One district reported thirteen 
| females living separate from their husbands. 


| Between 20 and 


| 6 30 and 


30 years o 
40 6 
50 
60 
70 


f age, 


“ “cc 


40 and 
50 and 
60 and 
70 and 80 
80 and 90 
90and 100 
Ages not recorded 
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The expenditures for the season were as fol- 
fet 
lows: 


For coal, . ; $284.41 
For wood, : ‘ 240.90 
For sawing 16} cords do. . 16.50 
For carting, ‘ ° 62.70 
For incidental expenses, 8.60 


Al 

From which must be deducted, 
a deduction made from one of the 
bills for coal as a donation, 

Making the entire expenses 
from the Treasurer's account, 9.44 

It may be well to state, that it is believed 
more care is taken by this Association to ascer- 
tain that the recipients sre really deserving of 
assistance than is usually bestowed on the dis- 
pensation of other charities of the day, thus not 
only discouraging imposition, but husbanding its 
resources for the truly suffering; while it is 
scarcely necessary to remind Friends that the 
present season presents peculiarly strong appeals 
to their benevolence, and that it would be grate- 
ful to the Association if such of our fold as are 
not already contributors and have it in their 
power, would become so, by appropriating to its 
funds a portion of their abundance, being confi- 
dent that the amount thus entrusted to it will 
be judiciously expended. J. M. E. 


3.67 
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Act 
Philada., First month, 1855. 


EXTRACT. 

There is a light which enlightens the soul, or 
it remains in darkness : Ye were in darkness said 
the Apostle, but now are ye light in the Lord. 
Now, no man can become light in the Lord, un- 
less his nature and spirit be renewed, and changed 
out of darkness into light. Now the question 
is, what this light is, and where it is to be met 
with. Are the Scriptures then this light ; or do 
they testify of this light. If they testify of this 
light, then the light is to be come to, and the 
soul to be enlightened by it? Aud he that comes 
to this light, and is enlightened by it, and walks 
in the pure shinings thereof, he becomes a child 
of light; but he that is not enlightened and 
changed by it, is yet a child of darkness, not- 
withstanding whatsoever he learns, professeth, 
or practiseth, by imitation from the Scriptures. 
This is a weighty matter. O come, be not wed- 
ded to your own ways, nor prejudiced against 


what God hath taught others ; but let things be | 
fairly scanned, that all things may be proved, and | 


that which is good, hold fast; for truth will not 


lose ground by being tried, but darkness is afraid | 


of the light, because it has a secret sense that it | must first, says the observer, see myself in that 


cannot stand before it. 
16th of 12th Mouth, 1670. 
IsAAc PENINGTON. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

To a candid observer in contact with slavery, 
the subject presents some features, which are 
| not so readily perceived by those who have never 
| witnessed its practical operation. A northern 
| man, rearedin an anti-slavery atmosphere, from 
jearly life, and suddenly transplanted to the 
slave States, where he sees all around him the 
| working of the “ peculiar institution,” may feel 
| very differently, as he may have his mind regu- 
| lated by an honest and free spirit ; or as he may 
{be under the influence of strong sectional pre- 
| judices. If he is honest, he will be willing to 
| hear and see every thing. If he is free, he will 
| hear and see, without prejudice ; and looking out 
| from such stand point, he will strive to keep his 
‘conscience void of offence, and his eyes from 
being blinded. If he is controlled by prejudice 
or jealousy, or any other evil principle, he will 
neither hear nor see as he ought; and cannot 
judge witha righteous judgment. But let us 
follow, what may be supposed to be, a candid 
observer. He mingles with @lave-holders, and 
‘they scem to him men like himstlf; they are of 
like pursuits, and ie before them the same 
destiny that is comnfon to all men. Ie mingles 
witli s!aves, and they too seem formed with an 
equal attachment to this life, and the same-undy- 
ing hope in the prospect of a never ending 
,futurity. He witnesses the unnatural relation 
that holds the master and slave together, but he 
| is not startled by it; he has known it from his 
youth up; it is a part of his country’s history ; 
it was born a twin brother with republicanism ; 
and though it may be a monstresity, it still bas 

un existence and a name. 


APPLIED TO 





| The question naturally oceurs to his mind, 
|what is my duty now? Iam here, with two 
‘ brother men beside me, one a master, the other 
his slave ; the first claiming an absolute right to 
the seeond, and the second yiclding «bsolute 
| obedience to the first. Duty rises before him 
(now with more significance than ever. It im- 
| poses a heavy obligation upon the mind that 
realizes its true import. Its origin being from 
| the source of all truth, its requirements will be 
consistent with truth. Man, however, who is to 
| be the executor of its commands, is of himself 
| fallible ; his intentions may be honest, but mas- 
ter, slave, and observer, are in themselves and 
What then is duty? 
If Lof myself cannot sean the secrets of my 
own heart, and fathom the springs of my own 
actions, how can 1 look into the heart of the 
slaveholder, and sce his short-comings, or inte 
the heart of the slave, and read his sorrows? I 


light which is the “light of the world,” and walk- 
ing in it, 1 may approach the conscience of my 
brother with confidence, and if accepted in ail 
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honesty, much good may be accomplished. The 
master may be pointed to Him, of whom it was 
said, “one is your master, even Christ,” and the 
thoughts of the slave may be turned to Him 
who said to the sorrowing, “ Rejoice in tribula- 
tion.” Now let us examine the condition and 
circumstances of the two classes referred to. 
Kirst the slaveholder: He was born in the lap of 
slavery, nursed at its breast, and sustained by its 
labor. It is a part of his domestic and fire side 
privacy; it belongs to the civil and social institu- 
tions in the midst of which he has grown. He 


° . e © | 
has seen it in his church, and known of it only | 


as a necessary part of his social and political ex- 
istenve. Free labor is a thing unknown to his 
experience. He has no self-tried evidence of its 
practic:bility, and to the community in which 
he moves he believes it unsuited. The slave, 
too, was born in the cabin that now shelters him ; 
it was the cabin of his fathers; the breast that 
nourished him and his parents, nourished also 
his mastcr, and his master’s ancestry. The state 
of dependence upon another for food and raiment 
has becn the experience of his life time; the 
labor that he has performed, and the sorrows 
that he has borne, he received as a birthright, 
and carried with him as an inheritance. He 
may have heard of the star of civil liberty, but 
~ has never basked under its radiance ; his imagin- 
ings may never have conceived it to be more than 
adream. In his master he recognizes a sovereign 
to whom he owes service ; and if needs be, sub- 
mits to the act of sale, and becomes the bond- 
man of another. Whatever of burden or re- 
sponsibility the system imposes upon the mas- 
ter, or of toil, privation, and affliction upon the 
slave, are enforced by law, usage, and venerable 
authority. Their religion does not oppose it. 
The religion of the master that tells of good 
fruits, and love, and faith, in his estimation for- 
bids it not. The religion of the negro, that fills his 
soul with rapture and delights his imagination 


with b-ight views of the fature, makes him con- | 
move round on the} 


tent, and both together 
wheel of life, and as they may have filled up 
their measure of duty or not, fall at the appointed 
time, to take up another existence, where the re- 
ward will be commensurate with the fidelity 
observed in the stewardship. Our observer looks 
on, and while his honest soul pities the master, 
it may justly weep fortheslave, but yet he will not 
close his eyes to a proper view of himself. Reared 
as he has been in the nursery of liberty, where 
the condition such as he now witnesses is not 
only unknown, but abhorred with a Christian 
abhorrence, he finds it hard to put himself in 
the condi'ion of those for whom his heart may 
yearn. fle sces difficulties which he had not 
before considered, and in looking abroad upon the 
field before him, he is compelled to make the 
admission that there isa depth and magnitude 
in the system of slavery, that no. unhallowed 
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hand can reach, and that will echo to no merely 
human voice. The philosophy of law may 
modify the restraints of law, the voice of public 
opinion may regulate the conduct of the master 
and improve the condition of the slave, but yet 
the superfices are but glossed by such remedies ; 
they put on the varnish of an improved public 
taste, but they do not renovate the inner heart. 
The remedy must be found in the regenerating 
influence of the Divine government, and that 
government must be established in the hearts of 
the people. It is true, that to the political econo- 
mist this is but a chimera—to the statesman 
a vision—to the man of benevolent works a round- 
about way. His philosophy teaches that there 
are abstract rights and abstract wrongs, that are 
| in close antagonism, and the sooner the fight is 
over, the sooner will the triumph be gained. But 
‘ there is a philosophy that has a wider and deeper 
range, that penetrates farther, and brings up 
richer jewels, that will not tarnish. It is the 
philosophy of the Gospel ; it was borne, not only 
on the breezes that softly whispered through the 
| groves of the Mount of Olives, and stirred the 
| waves of Galilee, but its wisdom, and the genius 
| of its system, warmed the hearts of men, and fired 
them with a true inspiration toa true labor ; 
‘darkness gave way tothe breaking light, and 
| old and wicked systems fell under the power of 
' the Gospel of Jesus Christ. There is a religious 
| element in the hearts of all men, a hidden spark ; 
| it may be smothered by the mouldering heaps of 
worldly pride and pursuits, but still it lives; in 
many hearts, it burns with life, and it is the con- 
suming element that can alone absorb the vices 
;of men. In many slaveholders, it is a living 
| principle; with many slaves it is the solace and 
‘ioy of their servitude. The more it is kept 
active, the stronger it beeomes; and the stronger 
it grows, the more efficient to effect its renovat- 
ing objects. What then is the present condition 
| of the people, with reference to the subject of 
slavery? Is there not a manifest improvement ? 
Are there not brighter hopes for the south, and 
the entire country? I believe there are ; publie 
| sentiment, among intelligent and religious people, 
is improving. There are, it is true, hardened 
and reckless men, who care for nothing but their 
own present interest; and blinded by such a 
spirit, often cross the'r own path; but hopes are 
brightening, just as the amount of evil is declin- 
ing. The genius of Christianity is becoming 
more wide-spread, and the reason we do not see 
it, is simply that it is struggling in thousands of 
hidden hearts; but like the voleano, stifled be- 
neath a load of rock, it will, ere long, heave out 
the riven stone and send forth purifying flames, 
These are not mere pictures. Prophecy has 
written them, and the signs of the times indicate 
them. Christianity is the remedy for slavery. Poli- 
tics may hammer at the outside crust, but it will 
not destroy thecvil itself. The tears of the benevo- 
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lent may soften the soil in which it grows, | seldom be distinguished for drunkenness or de- 
but the swelling tide of pure Christian love can | bauchery; for such indulgences run counter to 


alone dilute the poisonous bed from which its | his love of gain. 


many roots drink in their nutriment. 
12th mo. 1854. PILGRIM. 


Extracts froman Essay by Tuomas Dick, on 
the effects of covetousness, and the manner in 
which it has displayed itself among those who 
acknowledge the authority of Christianity and 
profess to submit to its dictates. 

(Continued from page 697.) 


Dilizenee anl activity in business is the duty | 


| 


Among his neighbors he may 
enjoy the reputation of being a sober, industrious 
and frugal character, and be set in contrast with 
the profligate and the profane. But all the 
while his head is set upon his covetousness. To 
acquire money by every means that will not 
subject him tothe criminal laws, and to place itin 
security, are the great and ultimate objects of 
his pursuit. Ilard and griping in every bargain 


he makes, he grinds the faces of the poor, and 


of every man; and he who iu this way “ pro- | 


vides not for his household, hath denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel.” But the 
keenness and unwearied exertion so frequently 


displayed in the accumulation of wealth are very | 


different, and ought to be distinguished from 
that dutiful attention which every man ought to 
exercise in procuring the means of comfortable 
subsistence. When we look around us on the 
world, and even on the conduct of many Chris- 
tians, one would be almost apt to conclude that 
the acquisition of riches and honors is the great 
object of pursuit, and the ultimate end of human 
existence. 

For men will make sacrifices and expose them- 
selves to inconvenience, privations and dangers 
t2 acquire money, which they would refuse to do, | 
in order to supply the wants of a poor and afilict- | 
ed family, or to promote the best interests of an | 
immortal soul, even when there is no necessity 
for accumulating wealth in order to family com- 
fort. This disposition likewise appears, in being 
unsatisfied with the wealth already acquired, even 


| 
{ 
| 
} 
| 


refuses to relieve the wants of the ueedy. 
He envies the man who is richer and more 


| prosperous than himself, and he casts his eyes 


; around on the possessions of the poor, if per- 


chance by cunning and deceit he may acquire 
them at half their value. However fast his 
wealth may increase, “ though he heap up silver 
as the dust’”’ and ‘the gold of Ophir as the stones 
of the brooks,” his wishes are never satisfied, 
and his accumulated wealth always lags behind 
his avaricious desires. He thinks he has a right 
to be rich, and he murmurs against the dispen- 
sations of Providence when they frustrate his 
schemes and disappoint his expectations. (rati- 


tude to God and reliance on his providential 


care, tenderness, sympathy and kindness, domes- 
tic affection, and expansive beneficence, are vir- 
tues which can never find an entrance to his 


‘heart; for all the avenues to true enjoyment are 
| interrupted, and closely shut up by the cold hand 


of avarice. He denies himself those sensitive 
comforts which Providence has put within his 


' reach, and almost starves himself in the midst 
| of riches and plenty. 


As he approaches nearer 


when every sensitive comfort consistent with rea- | the grave, into which his riches cannot descend, 


son and religion ts already enjoyed. There is 


too much aiming at what is called independence, 


his desires after them still increase, and he clings 
to them with a more eager grasp. Such is a 


a want of contentment, and a distrust of the care | faint picture of the covetous man, who “lays up 
and the promises of Him who has said, “ Thy | treasures for himself, and is not rich towards 
bread shall be given thee, and thy water shall! God.” Such is the character, more or less deep- 
be sure,” and “I will never leave thee nor for- | ly marked, of not a few who pass under the Chris- 


sake thee.”’ 


The same disposition appears in refusing to | 
contribute to philanthropic objects. While | 
much is unnecessarily expended in expensive ar- | 


tian name. — 
The pretence of providing suitable portions jor 

children is a very common apology for the keen 

prosecution of wealth and the anxious care which 


ticles of dress and furniture, the most pitiful | is exercised in securing it. 


sums are sometimes reluctantly given for the 
promotion of objects which have for their 
ultimate end the alleviation of human misery, 
the diffusion of Divine knowledge, and the reno- 
vation of the world. 

Covetousness appears in its most abject and | 
degrading form in the practice of hoarding money 
and acquiring houses and lands, for the mere | 
purpose of accumulation, when there is no in- 
tention of enjoying such wealth, or bringing it 
forward fur the good of society. A man who is 
under the iufiuence of this propensity will some- 
times exhibit an apparent decency and respecta- 
bility of conduct to general society. He will 


In most instances, however, it is nothing more 
than a cloak to cover the principle of covetous- 
ness where it is beginning to sway its sceptre 
over the mind. But supposing a regard for the 
temporal interests of children to mingle itself 
with a covetous affection, the practice of laying 
up fortunes for children so as to make them 1n- 
dependent is both injudicious and immoral in 
its general tendency. Every parent ought to 
give his children a good education, so far as im 
his power, and above all things “ train them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
So far as his cireumstances permit, he should in- 
dulge them in innocent enjoyment, and when 
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they are beginning business or setting up in life, | Among many other advantages, it might tend to 
he may afford them as much money as he can| strengthen their animal system, to invigorate 
spare for enabling them to conduct with success | their minds, and to enable them to form a judi- 


the profession or employments in which they) 
engage. This is nearly all that a Christian pa- 
rent should be anxious to accomplish in refer- | 
ence to the temporal condition of his children. | 
For when a young man has received an educa- | 
tion suitable to his station and adequate allow- | 
ance for the commencement and prosecution of | 
his business, and is, at the same time, given to | 
understand that the whole of his future happi- | 
ness and success in life will depend upon his 
own prudence, exertions, and moral conduct, he 
will more readily apply the powers of his mind | 
to his profession, and attend to the dictates of | 
prudence, than if he had a constant dependence | 
on the wealth and support of his parents, what- | 
ever conduct he might pursue. Every young | 
person should be taught that he has a certain | 
part to act in the world for which he is account- | 
able to the great Lord of all, that he ought not 
to live merely for the gratification of his own 
humor or pleasure, but for the good of mankind, 
and that there are certain physical and moral 
laws, which he can never violate without feeling 
a corresponding punishment. 

But if a parent act on a different principle ; if 
he indulge his covetous disposition for the pur- | 
pose of enriching his children, and give them 
reason to expect that they shall inherit wealth 
and independency, when he shall have left the 
world, the worst consequences may ensue, both 
to himself and his offspring. When children | 





|hand have gotten me this wealth. 


jshail be diminished. 


cious estimate of the value of mechanical inven- 
tions and of the employments and intercourses 
of general society. With regard to the female 
members of a family; if a parent has any wealth 
or inheritance to leave, the greater part should 
be bestowed on them, as they are neither so well 
adapted by nature for active labor, nor have the 
sawe opportunities as the male branches, for en- 


| gaging in business and increasing their store, yet 


these should not consider themselves as exempt- 
ed from any labor to which they are competent, 
and in which they may promote the best interests 
of mankind. The following are some of the pas- 
sages of Scripture which denounce the sin of 


_ covetousness, the vanity of riches and the dan- 


gers which attend them. 
“Beware that thou forget not the Lord th 
God, lest when thou hast eaten and art full, and 


hast built goodly houses, and thy silver and thy 


gold are multiplied, then thine head be lifted up 
and thou forget the Lord thy God, and say in 


‘thine heart—My power and the might of my 


Y But thou 
shalt remember the Lord thy God, for it is he 
that giveth thee power to get wealth. They 
that trust in their wealth, and boast themselves 
in the multitude of their riches, cannot by any 
means redeem their brother, or give to God a 
ransom for him. Wealth gotten by vanity 
There is that maketh 
himself rich, and yet hath nothing; there is that 


begin to discover that the penurious disposition | maketh himself poor, and yet hath great riches. 
of their parents is a mean, cringing vice, they | Better is a little with the fear of the Lord, than 
will be led to conclude that extravagance is a | great treasures, and trouble therewith. An in- 
virtue, and thus a broad path will be opened for | heritance may be gotten hastily atthe beginning, 
licentious conduct in the future part of their; but the end thereof shall not be blessed. Labor 
lives. ‘They are trained up in the idea, that their , not to be rich; cease from thine own wisdom. 
parents are accumulating a mass of wealth which | Wilt thou set thine eyes upon that which is not? 
they are destined one day to spend, and they live | for riches certainly make themselves wings and 
under restraints and privations, which they hope | fly away. He that loveth silver shall not be 


the death of their parents will soon remove. | satisfied with silver, nor he that loveth abundance 


The children of very covetous parents, of those | with increase. Let not the wise man glory in 
who have worn themselves out in avaricious ac- | his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
tivity, and deprived themselves of almost every | his might. Let not the rich man glory in hisriches. 


comfort, in order to lay up an inheritance for 
their offspring, are frequently found in this situa- 
tion. Every young man should be taught that 
he is placed in a scene of action as well as of en- 
joyment ; that to contribute to the good of society 
ought to be one main object of his life; and that 
although he may not need to earn his subsistence 
by the labor cither of his bands or of his mind, 
he ought to engage in some honorable pursuit, 
which may tend to promote his own happiness, 
the improvement of society, and the glory of his 
Maker. Even the sons of the most opulent 
ought not to consider it as a degradation to learn 
a mechanical employment and to apply their 
corporal powers, occasionally, to useful industry. 


He that getteth riches and not by right, shall 
leave them in the midst of his days and in the 
end shall be a fool. Take heed and beware of 
covetousness. Labor not for the meat that per- 
isheth, but for that meat which endureth to ever- 
lasting life. The time is short; it remaineth 
that they who buy, be as though they possessed 
not, and they that use this world, as not abusing 
it, for the fashion of this world passeth away. 
Let not covetousness be once named among you 
as becometh saints; for this ye know, that no 
covetous man who is an idolator hath any in- 
heritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. 
Sct your affections upon things above, and not on 
things on the earth. They that will be rich fall 
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into temptation and a snare, and into many fool- 
ish and hurtful lusts that drown men in destruc- 
tion and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all evil, which while some coveted 
after, they have erred from the faith and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows. Charge | 
them that are rich in this world that they trust | 
not in uncertain riches; but in the living God who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” | 

We have reason to fear that in the present | 
day there are in the visible church, multitudes | 
of characters as hardened in their covetousness 
as the ancient Pharisees. And therefore it be- 
comes every une to exercise a holy jealousy over | 
his heart in regard to this ruinous propensity, | 
and to ponder aright these emphatic words of our | 
blessed Saviour. What shall it profit a man if! 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul. 





| 


| 


' 
JERUSALEM. 


El vard Robinson, of New York, (who, with a | 
friend of his, spent seme time in travelling | 
through Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia! 
Petrea, in the year 1838,) when approaching | 
the ancient city of Jerusalem, makes the follow- 
ing reflection in his journal :— 

Tue feelings of a Christian traveller on ap- 
proaching Jerusalem can be better conceived 
than described ; mine were strongly excited. Be- 
fore us, as we drew near, lay Mount Zion, the 
Mount of Olives, the Vales of Hinnom and 
Jehoshaphat, and other objects of the deepest in- 
terest; while crossing the summits of the same 
ancicut hills was spread out the city where God 
of old had dwelt, and where the Saviour of the | 
world had lived and taught and died. From the | 
earliest childhood I had read of and studied the 
localities of his sacred spot ; now I behold them 
with mine own eyes, and they all seemed familiar 
to me, as if the realization of a former dream. I 
seemed to be again among the cherished scenes 
of childhood, long unvisited indeed, but distinctly 
recollected : and it was almost a painfulinterrup- 
tion, when my companion (who had been here 
before) began to point out and name the various 
objects in view. “At length our feet stand 
within thy gates, O Jerusalem !—Peace be within 
thy walls, 1nd prosperity within thy palaces !” 

To these appropriate reflections may be ap- 
pended 


THE JEWISH PILGRIM. 


Are these the ancient holy hills 
Where Angels walked of old? 

Is this the land our story fills 
With glory, not yet told ? 


For I have passed by many a shrine, 
O’er many a land and sea, 

But still, O promised Palestine 
My dreams have been of thee. 
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I see thy mountain cedar green, 
Thy vallies fresh and fair, 

With summers bright as they have been 
When Israel’s home was there: 


Though o’er thee sword and time have past, 
And cross and crescent shone, 

And heavily the chain hath prest, 
But still thou art our own. 


Thine are the wandering race that go 
Unblest through every land, 

Whose blood has stained the polar snow, 
And drenched the desert sand. 


—- mw weet oS es Ee 


And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all earth’s shrines to thee, 
With their lone faith for ages borne 
ln sleepless memory. 


For thrones are fallen, and nations gone 
Before the march of time, 
And where the ocean rolled along, 
Are forests in their prime, 
Since Gentile ploughshares marred the brow 
Of Zion’s Holy hill,— 
Where are the Roman eagles now ? 
Yet Judah wanders still. 
And hath she wandered thus in vain, 
A pilgrim of the past ? 
No! long deferred her hope hath been 
But it shall come at last. 
For in her wastes a voice I hear, 
As from some prophet’s urn, 
It bids the nations build not there, 
For Jacob shall return. 
O! lost and loved Jerusalem, 
Thy pilgrim may not stay, 
To see the glad earth’s harvest home 
In thy Redeemer’s day. 


But now resigned in faith and trust, 
I seek anameless tomb; 

At least, beneath thy hallowed dust, 
O give the wanderer room. 


The author of the foregoing sweet stanzas ap- 
pears to be one of the many who are strong in 
the faith that the dispersed tribes of Israel will, 
_ere long, be restored to their ancient possessions, 
and become again a distinct nation in Palestine. 
| The subject is one of deep interest to those who 
are attempting to decipher the ominated signs of 
| the times in which we live. Many persozs are 
| looking for the restoration of the Jews, who read 
| the prophecies relating to them literally, and 
| expect their fulfilment in the natural and outward 
| signification of the letter of Holy Writ. With- 
| out entering into this animating discussion, it 
may be observed that Paul, himself a Jew, held 
out no such expectation to those of his nation; 
his epistle to the Jews at Rome is calculated to 
| turn their attention quite into another direction; 
for, amongst much instruction of a similar im- 
port, he tells them, “ He is not a Jew who is 
one outwardly, neither is that circumcision which 
_is outward in the flesh !’’ 

| What then becomes of the Jews asa nation, 





| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


or their circumcision, as the seal of their old 
covenant? Broken and annulled. Their an- 
cient city isno longer the holy city, nor the 
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place where the Lord will now place his name. 
He hath made a new covenant with the house of 
Israel. John saw ina vision “the holy city, 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
Heaven, prepared asa bride adorned for her 
husband ; and he heard a voice out of heaven, 
saying, Behold the tabernacle of God is with 
men, aud he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be His people.” “If any man have ears 
to hear let him hear.” ¥. 


Select Miscellanies. 





THE CLOSING YEAR. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


’Tis midnight’s holy hour—and silence now 

Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o’er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bells’ deep tones are swelling; ’tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest, 

Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirr’d, 

As by a mourner’s sigh; and on yon cloud, 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand, 

Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s solemn form, 
And Winter, with his aged locks, and breathe | 
In mournful cadences, that come abroad 

Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 

Gone from the earth forever. ’Tis a time 

For memory and for tears. Within the deep 

Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 

Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 

And solemn finger to the beautiful 

And holy visions that have pass’d away, 

And left no shadow of their loveliness 

On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 

The coffin-lid of hope, and joy, and love, 

Aud, bending mournfuliy above the pale 

Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
On what has pass’d to nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and, with it many a glorious throng 

Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 

Its shadow on each heart. In its swift course, 

It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful, 

And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 

Upon the streng man, and the haughty form 

Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 

{t trod the hall of revelry, where throng’d 

The bright and joyous, and the tearful wail 

Of stricken ones is heard, where erst the song 
And reckless chant resounded. It pass’d o’er 

The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and shield 
Flash’d in the light of midday—and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shiver’d, and the grass, 

Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 

The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 

Yet, ere it waste! in the viewless air, 

It heralded its millions to their home 

In the dim land of dreams. Remorsetess Time— 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe—what power 
Can stay him in his spirit course, or melt 

His iron heart to pity? On still on 

He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 

The Candor of the Andes, that can soar 

Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 

And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 


a 
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Furls his broad wings at night-fall and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag ; but Time 

Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 

And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 

His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep ' 

O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Ot dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink, 

Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 

Spring, blazing, from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns ; mountains rear 

To heaven their bald and blacken’d cliffs, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain; new empires rise, 
Gatherinz the strength of hoary centuries, 

And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations; and the very stars, 

Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 

Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, 

And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 


} Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away, 
To darkle in the trackless void: yet Time— 


Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 

Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 

Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 





~ 


MINERALOGY AND ITS PRINCIPLES. 


Mineralogy is undoubtedly a science of so 
great interest that it would be much to be re- 
gretted if its real objects and tendency were mis- 
understood or suffered to degenerate into an avid- 
ity merely for the collecting of what is brilliant 


or rare. As before observed, it is capable of af- 


fording larger and more useful attainments than 


the possession of an unique. To the attainment 
of the science of Geology, which is intimately 
connected with agriculture and the arts of life, 
that of Mineralogy isessentially requisite. It is 
true the aggregate masses of compound rocks 
are not arranged in 2 Mineralogical collection ; 
but be it remembered that each of its substances, 
of which such aggregrate masses are constituted, 
are all comprehended in a Mineralogical arrange- 
ment and therefore find their places in a well ar- 
ranged cabinet. And true it is, the study of 
Mineralogy does not only include a knowledge 
of the more curious minerals; there is nothing 
in the mineral kingdom too elevated or too low 
for the attention of the Mineralogist. 

With regard to the character of minerals, they 
may be said to be numerous, and it will be of 
some advantage that these characters and the 
mode of using them should be pointed out and 
minutely examined, which shall be attended to 
some future day. At all events, there are some 
few minctals wile may at once be sct forth ; 
for ipatance, th aracters belonging to most 
simple minerals are somewhat numerous. If its 
parts cohcre, it possesses some degree of hard- 
ness, and by trying its hardness, we may dis- 
cover the ease with which it breaks, or rather 
its frangibility. very character should receive 
attention, and that separately, as it is indispen- 
sably necessary in order to obtain the required 
acquisition of such knowledge.—Reading Ga- 
zetle. 


So 
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LIFE OF A SWANSEA COPPERMAN. \ EVIL REPORTS. 


The copperman works in the face of an intense | The longer I live, the more I feel the impor- 
fire; and, ag a conscqueuce, he sweats profusely. | tance of adhering to the rule which I have laid 
The effects on his health of this exposure to a} down for myself in relation to such matters.— 
high temperature has to be determined before | 1. To hear as little as possible of whatever is to 
the question can be answered. The furnacemen | be to the prejudice of others. 2. To believe noth- 
in the copper-works labor before the furnaces in ing of the kind till I am absolutely forced to it. 
a bright radiant beat, ranging from 150 to 300 | 3. Never to drink the spirit of one who circulates 
degrees. ‘They average in age from twenty to! an ill report. 4. Always to moderate, as far as 
sixty-five years ; and many are to be found who | I can, the unkindness expressed towards others. 
have spent thirty and forty years of their life | 5, Always to believe that if the other side were 
“‘ before the furnace.” The man seldom turns heard, a very different account would be given of 
his back to the furnace. The temperature of | the matter.—Life of Simeon, by Carus. 
the room is by no means very high, so that a} 
thermometer on the furnaceman’s chest will rise | 





| | 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
FLiour anp Meat.—The Flour market remains 


inactive.‘ Good standard brands are offered at 
| $887 a $9 00 per barrel. Small sales for home con- 


to 120 deg. when one on his back stands at be- 
tween 60 and 70 degrees. Only half the body 
therefore, is intensely heated; the other half is 


only comfortably warmed. But at that very sumption are limited within the range of $8 87a 


moment the man is “sweating in rivers.” The} $9 12 for good brands, and extra at $9 12 a $9 75, 

copperman works before the furnace—the fusing | Rye Flour is steady at $6 50 per barrel, and Corn 

point of copper is 1,500 deg.—for two consecu-| meal at 3450. 

tive hours, and retires to cool himself and to| ae 13 eee a 

. ° , go pales y > 

drink. At one moment, in a temperature of 60 = ony ae + er ee ee 
; es $2 06 a $2.08 per bushel. Sales of good white at 

deg., that of the outer air; at the next in that | 


; $218. Small sales of Rye are making at $1 25. 
of 120 deg., he outrivals the Laplander! He! Com is in demand; sales of 6000 busnels of new 
seems, however, to be a happy man; for Dr. | yellow at 93c, afloat Last sales of Delaware Oats 
Williams tells usthat “ the contented copperman | at Sle. 


merrily whistles as he alternately sweats and 


. ”? iV . ‘ 

\ ‘ peverage : - eo _ Sea 
shivers ‘ se eo “— of the cop }.) WANTED.—The Springdale Boarding School As- 
perman is cold water. In a period of twelve | sociation of Friends, within the limits of Fairfax Quar- 
hours the furnaceman will consume a quantity | terly meeting, Loudoun county, Va., wish to engage 
varying between two and three gallons of water. | the services of two Friends as superintendents, to take 
Dr. Williams calculates that some of these men | Ch@rge of the institution in the Seventh month next, 

ar +h as 600 gallons of sweat in the | and a teacher of each sex, to enter upon their duties in 
perspire as much as gations Of sweat In the | the Fourth month next. This school has been estab- 
year; but then as a counterpvise, they consume 


: lished under a concern to promote the guarded edu- 
as much as 800 to 1,000 gallons of water. The] cation of Friends’ children, consistently with our 


veteran furnacemen are generally as hale, florid, | principles, and is now under the charge of S. M. 
and corpulent as their noighbors.— Medical Janney, who, atthe request of the Association, has 


Ty agreed to remain one term. 
imes and Gazette. The accommodations are sufficient for about twenty 


_—__ | papils of each sex, and applications have been made 
GAS NOT UNHEALTY. for many more than could be admitted. 

An opinion is widely prevalent that vas is un- The buildings are good, and there are 17 acres of im- 

Gtted for the illuminati iF sdeate d ii proved land, with an orchard and a very productive 

t , or the Mlumination O private GWelings, | garden. The property can be hadon the most liberal 
owing to the heat and noxious vapors it evolves; | terms, by a competent person who will engage to 
nothing can be more erroneous. The heat, it is } keep such a school as would be approved by the com- 
true, is in proportion to the light given off; and | mittee; or if preferred, superintendents and teachers 
if. as has been found to be a ‘ase. a at tail will be engaged separately by the Association. — 

y . ee ee ee (0G As persons properly qualified and willing to 
pipe will supply as many burners sufficient to | accept such a situation, sometimes feel a delicacy in 
oatvie the blaze of 2000 mould candles, (each making application, itis requested that any person 
cindle consuming 175 grgin tallow per | who may know of Friends suitable for these stations 
minute,) the quantity of calori rponj aid | Would inform us by mail, inorder that we may be 
viven off will be found to be in each ¢: . placed in correspondence with them. __ 
ore ; . oe oe B. Hatiowett, Alexandria, Va. 
near identical. The Argand, or shadowlegs gas S. M. Jannex, Purcelville, Loudoun Co., Va. 
lurner, if encircled by a pale blue glass, yields a CuaukLey Ginuincuam, Alexandria, Va. 
perfectly homogeneous white light, as pure almost saghoage a 
as that of day, cnabling artists to pursue their | | 
~ ‘ 


labors as satisfactorily during the night as dur- 


\UPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 











A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 


i ES 


: | constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
ing the blaze of a southern summer’s day, The | lumber. Reep A. Witrrams, 
expense of artificial lights is in the following | Josern J. pn: 
order, coal-gas being by far the cheapest, then | Sr ain. 0S ee, Faanatin Suoemanss- 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers,Merchant ab. 4th. 





vegetable oil, sperm oil, tallow, stearine, wax.— | 





